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The pecuniary distress of the times, a necessary conse- 
quence of the overtrading spirit of Young America ; 
a bitter medicine, but a certain cure—Agricullural 
Lectures at Oberlin—Last year’s farming. 


Eps. Onto Cuttivator :—It would seem that our 

country, at this time, is shaken to its centre by one of 
the greatest money pressures in the commercial and 
manufacturing community, ever known in these Uni- 
ted States since the revulsion of 1837-8, which was 
then followed by the failure of all our Banks, and a 
general bankruptcy of the whole trading community. 
But the great redeeming feature of the present crisis 
is, the solvency of the Banks. When our Banks sus- 
pend specie payments, so great is the general pecu- 
niary demoralization, that there can be no healthy re- 
action of trade until they again resume. In the pres- 
ent revulsion, the country has not only not to wait for 
the Banks, but it has the means of recuperation within 
itself, in substantial wealth, an hundred fold, as com- 
pared with the dark days that succeeded 1837. I take 
it that the present money panic, like the preceding, i 
incidental and in part chargeable to those impulses 
growing out of the equality of our republican institu- 
tions. Legislation can do little to prevent such com- 
mercial revulsions, although by restricting the Bank 
issues, it has probably saved the Banks from sharing 
the fate of those of their individual customers, whose 
cupidity had no check in its issues of promises to pay; 
and the solvency of our Banks must accelerate a 
healthy return of trade and manufactures, by their aid 
and confidence, while success is secured by an im- 
proved industry and chastened economy. 
The present great diminution in our import of foreign 
Juxurious fabrics, is proof in point that commercial and 
individual bankruptcy is better than a hundred tariffs, 
to stop excessive importations. 

But apropos of a tariff for protection. No country 
in the civilized or pagan world, has progressed faster 
or more successfully in its manufacturing industry, than 
; these United States; I wish I could say as much for 
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its progressive improvements in agricultural industry. 
*Tis true, that in this time of great depression, every 
branch of industry feels it; not so much from compe- 
tition from without, as within. An astute superin- 
tendent of a manufacturing company, said, the other 
| day, “ Save me from competition at home, and I care 
_ {nota fig for that which comes from abroad.” All 
= | classes feel that reality is now dealing with the coun- 
ltry, as if to chasten it for its previous rapid strides in 
| extravagance, peculation and fast living; the medi- 
| cine is bitter, but the cure, though it may be slow, is 
boven The present dispensation is better than leg- 
islative restrictions, to save the moral and physical 
energies of the nation from riot anddecay. No doubt 
but railroads have done much to aggravate the pres- 
sure of our present indebtedness. But those roads 
that are needed to develope the resources of the coun- 
try, are a source of revenue to redeem the debt ; and 
the agricultural wealth of the country is so imme- 
diately increased by them, that they add much more 
to the wealth of the country than to its indebtedness. 
The great drouth and consequent short crops of the 
season, has also had its effect to prevent the liquida- 
tion of indebtedness ; as the exports of wheat, corn 
and flour from New York, for the last three fall 
months, is more than three millions of dollars less than 
for the corresponding months of 1853. 

I am glad to learn that there is to be lectures on 
agricultural chemistry, for farmers’ sons, this winter, 
at Oberlin. This is as it should be; the great agri- 
cultural State of Ohio takes the initiative in that sci- 
ence which enlightens rural labor, and takes from it 
its curse ! Only give toa farmer’s son a knowledge 
of the first principles of agricultural chemistry, and he 
becomes at once and for Jife, an amateur student of 
the mineral and vegetable kingdom. But how often, 
for the want of a few lessons and a little study, he 
grows up a mere drudge in the farm laboratory, with 
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8|only the poor satisfaction of deriding that which he 


cannot comprehend, as though all he did not know 
was not worth knowing. 

All those of our farmers who sowed corn in drills, 
last season, for soiling and fodder, are well paid by 
the extra condition of their stock. Many farmers, in 
default of pasture, have this fall pastured their meadow 
to a ruinous extent, which will not fail to diminish 
the next hay crop, even if the season is propitious.— 
Although every farmer is aware of the importance of 
green clover, as a manuring crop, yet one and all too 
much neglect the practice ; for too many depend on 
the season, rather than on the condition of the soil, to 
give them acrop. I cal] such men “long-suffering 
farmers,” because they do a great deal of work fenc- 
ing, plowing and planting starved or badly drained 
land, with no other hope of reward than the saving of 
labor in gathering a puny, instead of a good crop. 

Very truly yours, Samvet WILu1aMs. 

Waterloo, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1854. 
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. PLANS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF A MPLETE BARN. 
(By F. R. Exuiort, Esq., Crevecanp, O.) 
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The following plans and de- tw eA eh b Stee. 
scriptions of a farm barn, with wre BAN ai, 
stabling, &c., complete, we copy 
from the Transactions of the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Society for 
1853. They were furnished by 
our friend Elliott, in competition 
for the Society’s premium, and 
although the committee saw fit to 
award the premium to another 
person, for a more elaborate plan, 
we agree with them that this is 
deserving of commendation, “ as 
possessing many points of excel- 
lence ;” and as affording hints to 
such of our readers as may wish 
to erect similar buildings, they 
are of more value than those for 
which the premium was award- 
ed.—Eps. O. Cutt. 

The offer of a premium by the 
New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, for the best plan of barn 
and stabling, not specifying any 
amount as to expense of erection, 
or any particular purpose to which 
the design should be devoted, the 
accompanying plan has been 
formed, as far as the designer can 
conceive, to meet the wants of a 
large majority of farmers. Were 
a plan to be made for cattle alone, 
or exclusively for sheep or horses, 
each would necessarily require to 
be different ; but the offer of the 
society leaving the subject to be 
taken in a general view, it has 
been so considered, and therefore & 
the present plan. 

In many sections of the East- 
ern States, and portions of New 
York, a barn site can almost al- 
ways be found on a farm, where N 
the declining hill side may be ¢C@xwEa 
made available. In other sec- SfAl 
tions of our great country, sites 2 A 
must be taken, if near the farm *é\ 
house, where the ground is per- "J 
fectly level. The present design, 
therefore, in its expense of erec- 
tion, must be estimated somewhat 
by these chance natural or un- } 
natural advantages. 

The design of the plan is a — 
main building of 40 by 56 feet, 
with shed projecting of 12 feet 
by 56. This shed may or may 
not be erected, as the builder fan- 


cies, or his wants demand. The advantage claimed of constructing its roof in a continuous line of main 
building, is that no more roof is required than when constructed in the common way, | @. of just sufficient 
height to shed rain and protect stock ; the additional room secured, by so forming the roof, as designed, more 
than compensates for the timber and building materials required to construct it. In our design, we have not 
specified any particular use for this portion of the barn, except the space of 8 by 12 feet, for fowls. It may, 
therefore, be built or left off, as desired. 4 

The size of the main barn being 40 by 56, the basement story is constructed of stone or brick masonry, 
the height of posts therefrom, being 16 feet. The plan admits of being extended in size or diminished, to 
meet the wants of farms. If increased to 50 by 70 feet, the posts should be 18 feet high. If diminished to 
30 by 40 feet, the posts should be 14 feet high. These changes will reduce or increase the capacity some- 
thing more than one-third, while the general arrangement may be continued. ; 

The scale of plan is made of sixteen feet to the inch, as a scale which carpenters can easily work from. 
The position of the barn is designed to face the west. This is, however, optional with the builder, and also 
must be, in measure, controlled by the site. 
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Ground Pian. 


Basement.—This story is calculated to be seven feet | 
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MANURE. 


ing above are seen: these are 24 feet wide. 


Space 


high : the wall, eighteen inches thick at bottom, one | sufficient between the root washer and pump is left 
foot at top; to be constructed of stone or brick, as| for getting at hay ; while at the north-east corner of 
may be cheapest and easiest procured in the section |this passage is the bottom of a tube 1 by 2 feet, 


of country where built. Referring to the plan, it will | 
be seen that 10 by 21 feet of the north-west portion, | 
is designed for hay. This bay or mow (if you look | 
the design through,) will be found continued to the} 
roof, and will hold of timothy and clover hay, about 18 
tons ; of red top, or blue grass and white clover, about 
20 tons. This bay is divided from the passage east of 
it, by studding boarded up four feet ; next the roots it 
is boarded the entire distance to a floor over head. 
The root room, 16 by 17, it will be seen, is imme- 
diately underneath the main floor, in which is a trap 
door, through which the roots may be deposited. This 
room is divided from the tool room and passage way 
by 2 by 4 studding, boarded on each side, and torming 











a hollow wall. Bins may be made within its walls, 


through which corn descends from the loft. 

Next we have the room for oxen or steers, in all 
clear 16 by 20 feet, the heads of the cattle being to- 
ward the passage way. The floor should be made by 
two sills, each 14 feet long, 8 by 8 inches, placed east 
and west, one at the south end, where the partition 
comes for hogs, and one half way thence to the north 
wall. The joists laid north and south, with the north 
ends built into the wall. The west front, or at the 
junction of this room with the passage way, there 
should also be a sill of the same size, 8 by 8 inches, 
and 20 feet long; the north end of which should be 
built into the main wall, and the south framed to that 
next the hogs, or this may run the entire 56 feet of 
passage. The accompanying figure shows the posi- 


to suit the wants of the various crops from year to tion. These sills should be placed on pillars of mason 
year, as the owner may please. Itis capable of stow- | work eight inches in the ground, and four inches above 


ing 2,000 bushels. 

The tool room, 16 by 16, has two small windows in | 
the south end, along in front of which, a work bench 
may be placed. The outside door entering from the 
front, and immediately opposite one into the passage 
way. 

The passage way is 8 by 56; the door at south end 
being the whole width. This door should be con- 
structed to slide on rollers. If hung upon hinges, it 
will be best to open inside. This passage way being 
8 feet wide, admits of a wagon or cart being backed, 
for loading of roots from the root room, and also for 
purposes of repair (being next the tool room,) of a 
rainy day. It may also be stored here when not in 
use. The root-cutter and root-washer, are seen placed 
just beyond the door of the root room. At the north 
end a cistern should be constructed, of 8 by 8 feet, and 
below the level of this floor; this should have the 
water from the front roof. Upon the side next the 
hay, place the pump. In the wall of the north end, is 





a window for lighting this passage. The stairs lead- 


the level of the passage way, or the ground where the 
hogs are to be placed. This will give circulation un- 
derneath sufficient to preserve the timber, and at the 
same time give room for drain of urine. T'wo feet 
wide in rear of the cattle, is designed for stowing of 
peat or leaves for bedding ; this is to be thrown in at 
a slide window, as shown in the plan, four feet from 
the entrance door. It is to be kept in its place by 
forming a bin of twoinch plank to be let into grooves 
in posts placed at either end, so that as fast as the 
peat is used out, a plank can be taken away, and again 
replaced when the bin is re-filled. The door for en- 
trance of cattle is shown next the north-east corner. 
It should be three feet wide, and slide on rollers be- 
hind the peat bin ; or, if hung on hinges, should open 
toward the north wall as shown in plan. The floor 
of this stable should be first laid of half inch boards ; 
upon them, breaking joints carefully, should be two 
inch plank; the drain should be two foot wide and 
square, sunk four inches, with an inclination of half 
an inch to the foot, descending toward the hogs. The 
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same inclination should be made in laying the floor;; [Plans of the first and second stories, and of the 
the inclination from the bin to drain. The stalls are | framing, &c., for the whole barn, in our next. ] 


here designed four feet wide, and eight feet distance | 
from under side of feed bin to edge of drain. Three} 
and one-half feet wide is sufficient for cattle of ordi-| 


nary size; and with stalls of that width, here would) way, to tell your readers how to raise a good crop of 
be stabling for sixhead. The feed bin is designed to | potatoes. I am aware, however, that many farmers 
be two feet wide at top, and eighteen inches at bot-| will not consider it a very appropriate season of the 
tom ; two feet six inches high. From the base of this| year to talk about raising potatoes, now, just as the 
bin, at each division of stalls, posts run from floor to | current crop of remarkably “small potatoes” has been 
ceiling, to which chains or rings are affixed with which | secured, and winter setting in; but my theory is, that 
to tie the cattle. The bin should be made of two | winter, being the least busy part of the year for the 
inch plank. If the builder is disposed, a water trough | farmer, and withal the season just preceding the spring, 
six inches square may be affixed at the back of the|is the most appropriate time that can be chosen in 
bin ; this water trough discharging into the trough in | which to arrange or form his plans for the ensuing 
the place designed for hogs. ‘The pump, by means of| spring and summer ; to determine what kind of crop 
a hose, can be made to fill this as required ; or, water | shall be grown on each field, so that when the season 
may be taken from a pump, to be placed above this,| of active operation arrives, no time need be wasted in 
and connected with the horse stable. [See plan of} considering what is to be done, but all be prepared to 
first floor in next No. | | move on harmoniously and successfully. 

The place next south, 8 by 16, marked “Hogs,” is} All will have noticed the miserable failure of the 
designed for swine, and may be divided as wanted.—}| potato crop throughout this, as well as several other 
The manure from the cattle stable and also from the | States. Thousands will have to do without potatoes 
horse stable above is designed to be thrown in here, | this winter, cr pay exorbitant prices for them, while 
while a fence, as indicated by the dots in plan, is to| the same labor which they have applied to their potato 
be constructed under the shed, to give the hogs more | crop, would, had it been ‘properly expended, have se- 
range. The floor of this space should have descent to| cured an abundance and to spare of that delicious and 
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RAISING POTATOES UNDER STRAW, 


Eprtors Onto Cuttivator :—I propose in a familiar 


the middle, like a basin, and be formed of water lime 
and coarse gravel, spread on two coats, each two inch- 
es thick, and not used until perfectly dry and hard, 
when it will always so remain. The trough for feed- 


ing is here given, while water and corn, as well as| 


roots, are of easy access. The sheep pen, 16 by 18, 
should have floor only of earth. The feed bin should 
be one foot wide at bottom, eighteen inches high, with 
curves cut into the front board at every eighteen inch- 
es distance, as in plan; the front board placed at such 
an angle as to make it two feet wide at top; the bot- 
tom of this bin should be eight or ten inches from the 
ground. Immediately in front of it, next the sheep, 
there may (or may not, as the builder pleases,) be 
placed, on a level with bottom of feed bin, a trough 
four inches wide and six inches deep for water ; this 
may be supplied by means of a short hose, connected 
with the pump. The openings left in constructing 
the basement wall, for both sheep and hogs, are shown 
in the plan. The division of these three sections, 
cattle, hogs and sheep, from the passage way, should 
be boarded up four feet only, leaving thus more free 
circulation of air, as also free opportunity for examin- 
ing stock from passage way. 

The last section on this floor, “8 by 16, manure,” 
should have the bottom formed same as that where the 
hogs are placed. Under the shed portion it is de- 
signed that lattice work or palings be put up for keep- 
ing of fowis; this position giving them a south and 
east, therefore a warm position. Looking at the sev- 
eral floors, it will be seen the fowls are to pass on 
up into the next story, which should be fitted for their 
laying room, and again on to the next or loft story, 
where they will roost. The passage by them from 


story to story to be made on a small ladder formed by | 


taking a plank eight inches wide, and nailing strips of 
board eight inches long, one inch thick and one inch 
wide across it, at equal distances of four inches. 

The posts supporting the sill of the shed are shown 


in the plan ; these may be of wood set on stone, or | 


better, should be built up of masonry, either brick or 
stone. 


The cistern, marked at the south-east corner, is de- 


wholesome vegetable. 

It is to the end that such a failure need not again 
occur, even though the season may be as dry as has 
| been the past, that I thus early propose to give the 
readers of the Cultivator a few suggestions on the sub- 
ject, also that ample time may be head to make the 
necessary arrangements, which, by the way, are few, 
and by no means difficult to make. I have this year 
raised a crop of as sound, good potatoes, as ever need 
| be set before the most fastidious epicure. They are 
now worth here, 87} cents per bushel, (what pays bet- 
ter?) and are spoken of by all who come to our table, 
as being the best they have seen this season. Yet it 
was so dry here that our corn all dried up, and not half 
a crop was realized. 

The plan I have adopted is not original with my- 
self, but has been published in various agricultural 
journals. However, it requires precept upon precept, 
and evidence piled upon evidence, to induce people to 
adopt any thing new, plain and simple though it be. 

My plan is as follows: Select a good mellow piece 
of land, rich enough to bear good corn, either stubble 
or sward will do, and plow it thoroughly six or eight 
inches deep, as soon as it is dry and sufficiently warm 
for potatoes to vegetate. Harrow and mark off lightly 
| with a shovel plow, one way, about 24 or 3 feet apart. 
| Select sound and good sized potatoes for seed, if you 
can get them, and drop in the rows about 18 inches 
apart, and cover lightly, about 2 inches,say. It is an 
important point to get them planted early,and I think 
early varieties do better than late. The Blue Me- 
shannock I consider equal to any extant. 

The next operation is, to cover the whole surface of 
the ground with old straw or partially rotted manure, 
to the depth of 5 or 6 inches, if the materials used are 
wet, or to the depth of 10 or 12 inches, if dry straw is 
used, as the latter will settle considerably when it be- 
| comes moistened by the rain. 
| As the soil and weather are rather cool at this sea- 
son, I find it advantageous to delay the application of 
the straw until the potatoes have sprouted and grown 
nearly to the surface. They thus come forward ear- 
lier than if covered immediately on planting. 

















signed to take the water from the east roof of the) If the work thus far has been properly done, nothing 
building ; rain water being, by all acknowledged, | more is necessary until the potatoes (new ones) are 
more healthy for animals than that of wells. To get | large enough to “dig and eat.” The advantages of 
the manure from the places of deposit, it will be seen | this method are, first, it effectually secures the crop 
their width is sufficient_to back in a wagon or cart. ' against drouth ; secondly, the crop needs no attentio, 
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in the busy part of the season, as no weeds will ger- 
minate or grow where the ground is so covered.— 
Thirdly, lastly, and most gloriously, it secures an abun- 
dant crop, whether the season be wet or dry, hot or 
cold. Should the weather be very wet, the potatoes 
should be dug as soon as ripe, and placed in a dry,| 
cool situation, otherwise they might rot, as the straw 
is a great retainer of moisture. 

I think good mellow land, just cleared, would do| 
well to plant without any plowing, but merely drop} 
the seed upon the surface, and cover with the straw, | 
in which case it would not be much trouble to dig the | 
potatoes, and, by the way, it is not when planted in 
old ground, as they grow very near the surface. 

Try it, brother farmers; eat good potatoes next 
year, and report the result. J. Q. Cowes. 

Coshocton Co., Dec., 1854. 





HEN-QUIRIES ANSWERED—JAVA FOWLS. 


Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—In reply to “ Hen- 
quiries,” in your paper of Dec. Ist, 1854, I will make 
a few suggestions : 

As to the construction of a good and cheap hen-| 
house, I cannot give any reliable advice ; but as to! 
the best of poultry for laying, raising for sale, hardi- | 
ness, and eggs never failing to hatch well, which is| 
the great difficulty with the blooded chickens, (at| 
least I find it so,) and also what breed will be likely | 
to sell best two or three years hence, I can, without 
any hesitation, as I have had quite an experience,— | 
said to have the best and greatest variety of chickens | 
in this part of Ohio, consisting of the great Black Ja- | 
va, Brahma Pootra, Cochin China, Hamburgh, Golden | 
and Silver Pheasant, White, Black, Red and Buff! 
Shanghais, Dorkings, Polands, together with their| 
crosses, and among these I give the Java’s the prefer | 
ence, by a great deal ; yes, they are 100 per cent. bet- 
ter than either of the others mentioned, and all? who | 
are acquainted with them will say the same ; at least | 
I find it so. 

I purchased my stock of chickens in New York,| 
Sept. 18,1853. After I had purchased the breeds that | 
I knew of, the chicken grower with whom I was deal- 
ing, told me it would never do for me to come West 
without the Javas, and gave me the history of them. | 
I purchased a cock and a pullet, two months old, paid | 
pretty high, as I thought then, and to my astonishment | 
she commenced laying in the next month. I thought | 
it would not do to lose the eggs, and I set to work and | 
fixed up a house with a stove init, and set the eggs)| 
under a China hen, taking care not to set my Java! 
hen ; I kept her laying. She grew finely, and kept 
fat all the while. The chickens were hatched in Jan- 
uary following. I raised the whole brood except one, 
and it was killed in the door. They all proved to be 
pullets, except one. The pullets all commenced lay- 
ing in May, 1854, within a few days of each other. I 
was fearful of setting the first laying, but they all 
hatched well, and in a few weeks the chickens had 
grown almost out of knowledge. This fall I exhibited 
the winter broods and their summer broods at the 
Warren Co. Agricultural Society, and they received | 
the first premium over all other chickens, as being the 
best for all purposes. P. Drake. 

Lebanon, Dec., 1854. 











LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
December 15, 1854. 
{From the Scientific American.] 
Sreprne PLanters.—G. W. Lee, of Ercildown, Pa.: 
I claim the scores, o 0, or their equivalents, at the ex- 
tremities of the holes, c, in the disks, M, in combina- 
tion with the gradual narrowing of the holes towards 
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their extremities, so as to save the grain from being 
cut between the ends of the hole, c, and the edges of 
the hole, b, substantially as described. 

I am aware that perforated disks with holes of va- 
rious forms have long been in common use in seeding 
machines, therefore | make no claim to the disks, but 
only to the shape or form of the end of the hole in the 
disk, for the purposes set forth. 


Seep Pranters.—Milan Waterbury, of Cuba, N. 
Y.: I claim, in combination with the cap or scroll, D, 
the peculiar form of the cells, that is to say, the re- 
ceiving of the grain into the shallow part of the cell, 
from whence it gradually shifts into the deeper part 
thereof, and kept from falling out of the cells by the 
cap or scroll, by which means the packing or choking 
of the grain in the cells is entirely avoided, substan- 
tially as described. 


Hors.—Moses Gates, of Gallipolis, Ohio: I claim 
the construction of the tube or socket with a shoulder 
on the end to be attached to the blade or plate, the 
attachment of the same to the plate by drawing it 
through the plate and hammering down to the edge 
of the tube, so as to form a burr or rivet head on the 
outside of the plate, and the more firm attachment of 
the tube or socket to the plate by soldering or brazing, 
as described. 


Tow. or CLorars Horst.—John Cram, of Boston, 
Mass.: I claim the specified mode of making a 
clothes horse, or in other words, the combination of 
hanging frames, A B C C’, with their jointed connect- 
ing bars, D E, D’ I’, and one or more tension racks, 
G, or tension racks and the upright frame, F, or their 
mechanical equivalents, all jointed together and made 
to fold up or to unfold and be used, substantially as 
specified. 

Crover Hutters.—A. B. Crawford, of Wooster, 

hio: I do not claim the peculiar construction of the 
rubber and case, neither the feeding in at each end 
and discharging at the center, as these were patented 
by me in 1844. Neither do I claim the invention of 
the screw or spiral flute or the wedge. 

But I claim the feeding apparatus, substantially as 
set forth. 


Mitt ror SHetirnc axnp Grinpinc Corn.—H. R. 
Miller, of Louisville, Ky. : I do not claim, irrespective 
of their specified form and arrangement, the concave 
or recesses in the one stone, with a draught shoulder, 
and acting in concert with a revolving recess or side 
eye ; nor yeta shelving back or bosom to the said eye 
of the runner, irrespective of its specified form and ar- 
rangement for operation, together with the concaves, 
nor any other of the parts described, which are old, 
and have been used for operating upon ear corn when 
fed in, one ear at a time. 

But I claim the construction and arrangement 
shown and described, of the circumscribed or in- 
closed concaves, N, having their draught shoulders, S, 
of equal depth, or thereabouts, and made with an ab- 
rupt stop at their outer corner, by the junction of the 
outer boundary line of the concave with the shoulder, 
S, when combined and operating together with the 
adjusting bosom, M, in the other stone, and extending, 
as specified, to cover or act over the whole surface of 
the concave, whereby the ears of corn fed into be- 
tween the stones promiscuously and several at a time, 
are prevented from passing out of the concave other- 
wise than over the draught shoulder, S, and are grad- 
ually turned, borne, or pressed by the bosom, M, 
against the draught shoulder to an equal extent of 
contact therewith, throughout their length, for the bet- 
ter adjustment of the several ears into a proper cross- 
wise position for shelling and travel between the inner 
furrowed surfaces of the stone, as set forth. 
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ENOWLEDGE WANTED ABOUT FEEDING STOCK; DirFERENT Opinions in RecGarp To Feepine. 


a T : > Vy > . *,¢ . . . 
PREMIUMS OFFERED FOR EXPERIMENTS. We have been in a position to elicit a variety of 


Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—Most men of ob- | opinion, the present fall, upon the subject of feeding ; 

| servation will doubtless readily concede that there is|and have sometimes been amused at the variety of 
a greater want of positive knowledge in regard to conflicting views entertained by some of the most in- 

| many branches of agricultural science, than is ob- | telligent farmers in regard to feeding ground food. 

| gservable in any other department of practical knowl-| A has said, corn should never be fed to any kind of 

| edge in the range of our industrial classes. And stock, unground. 

there is no one branch of husbandry, perhaps,in which _B says, it is useless to grind for horses ; that they 

the farmer labors so much in the dark, as that of pre- can grind their own food well enough. 


| paring food for his various kinds of stock; and noth-| C remarks, he has repeatedly tried feeding one 
| ing would enure more to his benefit, we think, than | horse upon corn, and his mate upon an equal measure 
| an extended knowledge of experimental feeding. of corn and cob ground together, and has universally 


| Therefore, we suggest the propriety of devising found the measure of cob meal equal to the measure 
some method, if possible, of eliciting a series of ex- of corn; and that one bushel of corn ground with the 
periments in feeding ground food, as compared with cob, would make two bushels of cob meal. 

unground ; and of cob meal, especially, compared with} D would like to have his corn ground, but thinks 
corn fed in the usual manner. there is no nutriment in cob. 

It has occured to us that perhaps the offer of pre-| E says corn should never be fed to any kind of 
miums might induce some to labor a little in this field | stock without being ground with the cob, as there can 
of experiment, and to give the result to the public. | be no question as to its nutritive properties. And in 
And hoping other interested parties will unite with us addition, nature seems to have designed the cob as a 
in swelling the amount, we make the following pro- | material aid to digestion. That the stomach of every 
posal to the farmers and feeders of Ohio, Kentucky | animal except that of the fowl, freely fed upon clear 
and Indiana, to wit : ‘corn, will pass more or less undigested, which is not 

First, we will give one of Scott’s Little Giant Corn the case with animals fed upon cob meal. 
and Cob Mills, large size, No. 4, to the party making _‘F thinks there is but little gained by feeding crushed 
the most thorough test in feeding ground corn, either corn ; that it should be thoroughly and finely ground, 
dry, wet, or cooked, with or without cob, as compared as all know coarse grains taken into the stomach of 


| 

| with corn unground. cattle, especially, pass undigested. 

| And for the second best test or experiment, we will, G remarked, that he had been accustomed to grind 
| give one Little Giant, No. 3. his corn for many years upon an old fashioned bark 


And for the next best test, one Little Giant, No. 2. mill, where the grains were not all broken, but says, 
We will require the parties desiring to compete for I have been able in no one instance to discover undi- 
the premiums, to signify to us their intention by letter, | gested particles to pass the animal, with prudent and 
before the first of March next, and to report to us be- |regular feeding, except where the enamel or coating 
fore the 1st of August next the result of their experi-| of the grain was unbroken. The gastric fluid of the 
ments ; which reports we pledge ourselves to forward | stomachseeming insufficient to penetrate the unbroken 
to a committee of three, to be appointed by the edi- | coating of common grains, or to sufficiently incorpo- 
tors of the Ohio Cultivator. |rate itself with fine meal in time to prevent acidity, 
We also promise to forward without delay the sev-|where it is taken freely into the stomach without 
| eral “ Little Giants ” to the parties to whom the com- | proper admixture of saliva, as will be common where 
mittee of three shall award the premiums. And we | fine meal is fed to hungry animals. 
guarantee the mills shall not only be of the very best| H said, two years ago he ground all his corn upon a 
our skill will enable us to manufacture, but of extra | bark mill, and then reground upon burr stone. But 





finish and workmanship. Respectfully, &c., the past winter, for want of time, was compelled to 
Cincinnati, Dec. 14, 1854. Scorr & Hepces. | omit re-grinding, and was well assured from close ob- 
— servation, that he was the gainer by it. 8S. & H. 
Succestions In Recarp To THE EXPERIMENTS. ry erg 4 sage a 
We have no disposition to intimate to the commit- MANAGEMENT OF OSAGE ORANGE HEDGES. 
tee what should be regarded as thorough tests or ex-| Enpirors Onto Curtivator :—TI promised to give 
periments ; leaving the simple question for them to|your readers a few thoughts on the subject of hedge 
determine, who has made the most thorough test, all |raising. And first, I will notice a mistake which has 





things considered. We will remark, however, what | often been made by writers on this subject, in regard 
we think these experiments ought to aid in proving to | to the trimming of hedges. Mr. McGrew, in a com- 


| the farmer. munication last spring in the Ohio Farmer, gives di- 

lst. How much pork will 100 lbs. of corn make, fed | rections for this work, which I think are calculated to 

| in the ordinary method. mislead inexperienced cultivators. Speaking of trim- 

| 2d. How much will 100 lbs. make, when ground | ming, he says, “It is thought by some that it is ne- 

and fed moistened, soured or cooked. cessary to cut down more than twice a year, but this 
3d. How much beef will 100 lbs. of corn make, fed \is a mistake.” 

upon the cob as usual. Now I think that Mr. McGrew himself mistakes 


| 

| 
4th. How much beef will 100 lbs. of corn make, | here, at least in giving no exceptions to his general 
| ground cob and corn together, circumstances and con- rule ; for according to my experience, hedges of a 
| ditions being the same, compared with corn fed upon very luxuriant growth, during a favorable season, 
the cob. | would suffer by such a restriction, while on the other 
5th. Under what circumstances, if any, will it be | hand, hedges under opposite circumstances, would not 
proper to feed cob meal to hogs. bear even two trimmings without injury. The error 
6th. What will be gained by feeding horses cob | consists in making age, instead of size, the index for 
meal, compared with feeding corn upon the cob. trimming. The growth or size of the plants st the 
7th. Of what degree of fineness is meal to be pre-| season for trimming, must determine the propriety of 

pared for the various kinds of stock. it, as well as the kind and amount of pruning. 

8th. How long will horses, mules or cattle keep in| A similar mistake is committed by the writer, in 
good condition upon ground cobs alone. | speaking with reference to the height of the first trim- 
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ming, and the distance of subsequent trimmings from 
this and from each other. No invariable rule can be 
given in this matter, as different qualities of soil will 
produce different growths, and consequently require 
corresponding variations of treatment. 

All the cutting and trimming of the hedge during 
the first stage of its growth, should be done with ref- 
erence to forming a wide and dense base. To ac- 
complish this end, some recommend setting the hedge 
in double row, by having each alternate plant set out 
a few inches. But there are objections to this prac- 
tice, which, in most cases, renders the single row pre- 
ferable. I will specify some of them. 

Ist. When the hedge is set in double file, the rays of | 
the sun have not sufficient acces to the interior of the 
hedge to ensure its healthy and vigorous growth, and 
consequently it will be likely to decline sooner, and 
be shorter lived. 

2d. The trimming of the hedge, when set in this 
manner, has all to be done upon one side of the plant, 
which prevents its uniform growth, and causes the 
two rows to operate against each other, so as to retard 
the growth of each, and incline them to grow outward 
instead of directly upward. | 

3d. The hedge is more inconvenient to cultivate, 
and requires more labor than when planted in a single 
row. It becomes difficult, and often impossible, in a 
year or two, to get access with the hoe to the soil be- 
tween the rows, and besides, the hedge is more liable 
to be injured with the hoe, while cultivating it. It is 
true, however, that the first two objections I have 
cited, have not the same force in the use of the Osage 
orange for hedging, as with that of some other hedge 
plants, though they have all some force with every 
species of hedge plant that has been triedin this man- 
ner, and more especially the last objection to which I | 
have referred, which assumes the more importance, 
when we reflect upon the hurry and speed with which 
many farmers of this age perform all their labor,— 
ae taking sufficient time and pains to do any thing | 
well. 


But [ hasten on to notice a point of more vital im- | 





dry,) should be placed on each side of and contiguous 
to the hedge, to prevent it from being trampled on, 
and the ground compacted around it. Instead of re- 
sorting to any of these expedients, however, it would 
be better, while the hedge is small, to exclude stock 
entirely from the field. Let farmers be content to 
hedge one or two fields at a time, and suffer no large 
animals to run in those fields for a year or two, or 
longer. By managing so as to select those fields for 
the hedge in which it is desired to cultivate a crop of 
wheat, corn, or some other crop from which the stock 
must necessarily be excluded, but little would be lost 


‘in the way of pasture. 


In conclusion, let me remark, that all that is needed 
to enable the farmer to prosecute the business of 
hedge raising successfully, is, a little experience and 
observation, together with a knowledge of the nature 
of the hedge plant, (Osage orange.) These can soon 
be acquired, and it is better to do this than rely too 
much upon lengthy details, drawn out by others. 

Yours, &c., K. Graves. 

Harveysburg, Warren Co., O., Dec., 1854. 
--eoe r+ - 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HEDGES. 


The committee appointed by the State Board of Ag- 
riculture to examine the Osage orange hedges entered 
by Mr. Jas. McGrew, of Dayton, and A. H. Ernst, of 
Cincinnati, on the part of the Cemetery Association, 
after having carefully discharged that duty, report as 
follows : 

Mr. Ernst, probably owing in part to the fact of the 
hedge surrounding the Cemetery being owned by an 
association, withdrew it from competition, before the 
committee had examined either specimen. 

The committee, however, examined the hedge en- 
tered by Mr. Ernst, and take great pleasure in saying 
that its cultivation and construction do great credit to 
Mr. Ernst, he having superintended the work from its 
beginning. He promises to furnish a full statement 
of the cost and mode of construction, for publication. 

The plants are grown in double rows, and are 





portance than any other to which I have yet called |twined together in diamond form, forming a most 
your attention. With all that has yet been written | beautiful and successful protection against all kinds of 
and published upon the subject of hedging, I have ob- stock. Mr. Ernst states that the labor expended on 
served comparatively but little with reference to the | this would not be warranted as a general thing upon 
manner or necessity of protecting it from the encroach- a hedge for farm purposes. But for lawns and village 
ments and depredations of stock, and yet this is in | lots, it forms a most beautiful and effectual protection. 
most cases essential to success. Ihave seen miles of This specimen has been under cultivation for the last 
hedge, during the present season, destroyed by the | six years. 

mouths and feet of domestic animals, and more injury; Upon Mr. McGrew’s farm, seven miles southerly 
is generally done by the latter than the former. In from Dayton, the committee found a hedge which they 
their eagerness to secure contracts, hedgers have often most cheerfully endorse, as being as eminently caleu- 
granted the farmers almost unrestricted license in this | lated for a farm hedge, as is that of Mr. Ernst for or- 
respect,—either not enjoining them to provide any | namental grounds. 

means for defending the hedge, or requiring buta very, As Mr. McGrew is preparing an Essay upon farm 
insufficient one. The consequence is, it is much in- | hedges, for the forthcoming Agricultural Report, in 
jured, and in some cases destroyed. During the grow- | which a full description of the mode of propogation 
ing season, at least, the hedge, while young, must be | and pruning will be given, we would refer those in- 
secured from the reach of the mouths of such brows- | terested to that paper. 

ing animals as it is found will eat it, and from thefeet| The premium of $25 was unanimously awarded to 
of all large animals, it must be secured at all times, | Mr. McGrew. R. W. Muscrave, 

and until it is sufficiently grown to defend itself. To Joun K. Greene, 

secure the former end, one half of the rails may be Jas. L. Cox, 

taken from the adjoining fence, to build another on G. Spracve, 

the opposite side; as two low fences, situated at a Committee. 
proper distance apart, will generally serve in lieu of} Rooms Ohio State Board of Ag., Dec. 22, 1854. 
one high one, for the protection of the field as well as - — 

the hedge. Ora temporary board fence, pole fence,) Savsacr.—To make good, sweet and tender sau- 
or picket fence, may be constructed with but little ex- sage, take the meat from the hog, put it in a clean, 
pense ; and there are other cheap methods of accom- | suitable place to freeze ; when itis frozen, chop it fine 


plishing the same thing. If large animals are allowed | with knives, not grind it ; salt, pepper and sage ac- 
to run in the enclosure at any time where the hedge | cording to your liking, all without the use of water ; 
is growing, boards, or rails, or poles, (or a thick coat-| then it will keep sweet and tender. Ww. Perry. 
ing of straw or leaves will do, while the ground is | Vandalia, O., Dec., 1854. 
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OHIO CU L T IVATOR. 


COLUMBUS, JANUARY 1, 1855. 


ALL RIGHT—GO AHEAD, 


Our friends and the friends of the Cultivator, will 
be gratified to learn that, notwithstanding the hard 
times among the farmers, as well as business men, our 
subscriptions for the New Year, thus far, have come 
in more rapidly than for the same time last year,— 
and a much larger proportion of the names sent us are 
new subscribers. For this very timely encourage- 
ment, we are indebted to cur numerous friendly read- 
ers, who have complied with our request, and induced 
their friends and neighbors to join them in forming 
clubs of subscribers ; aud as this number of the paper 
will fall into many new hands, we ask them, if they 
have opportunity, to extend the circle of our influence 
still further. Besides the consciousness of doing good 
thereby to others, va shal] have our best thanks, and 
such reward in choice seeds, or volumes, (for clubs of 
9,) as we trust will be of service to them. 


test YY ~~ “sr 





FARMERS’ PROSPECTS FOR 1855. 


« Watchman, what of the night?” This inquiry is 
on the mind if not the lips of most men at the present 
time ; and as the success of the Farmer lies at the 
foundation of the success of all other professions, those 
who attempt to answer the inquiry, must scan the 
horizon of the farmer’s prospects, for any “ signs of 
promise.” What then are the prospects of the farm- 
ers for the coming year, as to the probable crops and 
prices? In our opinion, coop in both respects. 

First, as to crops; it has always been found that a 
season of severe drought has a beneficial effect on the 
soil, so that bountiful crops are pretty sure to be ob-| 
tained the following year. (An explanation of this 
we cannot attempt now, but will in our next.) Be- 
sides, the drought of the past year taught some valua-; 
ble lessons in regard to the importance of deeper and 
better tillage, which most farmers will put in practice | 
the coming season. (We shall say more about this, 
also, before long.) Then, the hard times have had'r 
the effect to drive men back to their farms and to in-| 
dustry, who before imagined that they were rich enough 
to live more genteely, or smart enough to live more 
easily at otheremployments. This, together with the 
cheaper cost of labor, and the continued high price of 
farm products, must tend to secure a large increase of 
crops the present year, supposing the season proves) 
ordinarily favorable ; and in regard to the great sta-| 
ple, wheat, already in the ground, its present appear-| 
ance is quite as good, we believe, as in the average of | 
seasons. 

Second, as to prices for the coming season; we! 
think there is but little prospect of any decline from 
present rates, and much probability that prices will 
advance, especially of such articles as are suited for 
export. Of course it is impossible at this time to pre-| 
dict what will be the extent of the war movements in 
Exvrope the coming season, or to what extent these 
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movements will create a foreign demand for our pro- 
ducts ; but from all that we can see at present, we 
are of the opinion that all oursurplus bread stuffs and 
provisions will be wanted to feed the armies and the 
suffering people of other countries ; and if our crops 
are abundant, the tide of gold and silver that has for 
the past year flowed so continuously from this coun- 
try, will be reversed, and with its return will come a 
return of prosperity, and the resumption of our public 
improvements. 

Such are our hopes and expectations for the future; 
but these results can only be secured by industry and 
frugality, so we must all learn to labor and to wait for 
“ good time coming, boys !” 


ee + 


LECTURES ON AGRICULTURAL . SCIENCE, 

AT THE OnIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, OBERLIN. 

We spent a couple of days, last week, in attend- 
ance at the lectures of the Ohio Agricultural College, 
just to see how the Professors handled their subjects, 
and in order that we might the better judze how much 
benefit young men will be likely to gain from spend- 
ing a winter or two in listening to such instructions. 

From our own personal knowledge of the Profes- 
sors, and the warm testimony of our friend, Dr. War- 
der, in the last Cultivator, our expectations had risen 
so high, that we were in some danger of forgetting 
that the lecturers were treading mostly upon new 
ground, and mostly without the aid of that guidance 
from books which can be found in almost every other 
department of teaching. We soon discovered that 
this seeming disadvantage only gave increased enthu- 
siasm to the Professors; and, being men of real in- 
telligence, and “apt to teach,” their lectures have 
more of freshness and interest for the pupils, than 
would be the case if the substance thereof was merely 
borrowed from the books. 

We listened to two lectures on Chemistry, by Dr. 
Dascomb, who is a real lover of this science, and quite 
at home among the apparatus of his laboratory ; two 
on Natural Philosophy, by Prof. Fairchild, who is a 
very proficient and pleasant lecturer ; and two on An- 
imal Physiology, &c., by Dr. Townshend. Dr. T. 
has had less experience as a teacher, perhaps, than 
either of the other Professors, but this is abundantly 
made up by his ardent love of natural science, and his 


| very extensive reading and personal research, prose- 


cuted for years, with a view to being engaged in la- 
bors of this kind for the elevation of the profession of 
Agriculture. Dr. Newberry, the lecturer on Geology, 
Mineralogy, Botany, &c., we regretted to learn was 
detained from his post by the recent decease of his 
father, whose affairs demanded his attention for a 
short time. 

Our only regret was to find the number of students 
attending the lectures so very few, and most of them 
residents of distant States. This is a reproach to the 
farmers of Ohio, which, we trust, another season will 
see wiped out ; for we cannot believe that the farm- 
ers of the greatest agricultural State in the Union, 
will be the last to appreciate the advantages which 
the Ohio Agricultural College affords for imparting to 
young men a knowledge of the sciences that pertain 
to agriculture, and which every farmer should under- 
stand. 

We are aware that much allowance should be made 
the present season, on account of the shortness of the 
notice that was given of the arrangements for com- 
mencing the College; also, the scarcity of money 
among the farmers, as well as other classes. The 
price of the winter’s course of lectures ($40,) seems 
high to some persons ; but knowing as we do the lib- 
eral plans of the faculty, we do not think the price too 
| high—especially as we learn that they intend, in fact, 
to give each pupil two winters’ instruction for the sum 
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named. That is to say, each pupil is to be allowed}! 
and expected to attend the second winter, free, after | 


having paid for the first. We have no doubt that all 
will gladly avail themselves of this privilege, and that 
the second course of lectures will be found of more 
real advantage than the first. 
for persons to join the present class, and we under- 
stand that one or two additional members were ex- 
pected. 

As a specimen of the style of the lectures, and the 
practical application which is made of the principles 
of science, we give a brief report of a 


LEcTURE ON THE SECRETION AND CoMPposITION OF MILK. 


In the department of Comparative Physiology, &c., | 


we had the opportunity of hearing a portion of a lec- 


ture by Dr. Townshend, on the secretions—the pro-| 


duction of mitk being the particular topic under con- 
sideration. The lecturer described the structure of 
the mammary glands, with the variations in their form 


and arrangement, exhibited in the different orders of 


the mammalia. He then stated the chemical compo- 
sition of milk, from which it appears that it contains, 
besides water, an albuminous principle called casein, 
an oleaginous matter, and a peculiar sugar, besides 
the phosphates of lime and magnesia, &c. 

The casein, it was remarked, is not coagulable by 
heat, but readily so by some acids. Physicians use 
the acid obtained from the inner membrane of the 
fourth stomach of the calf, called rennet, to coagulate 
the casein ; in other words, to separate the curds from 
the whey. This rennet will coagulate the casein con- 
tained in 1800 times its weight of milk. 

The oleaginous matter exists in the milk in the 
form of minute globules, each one having a thin coat- 
ing of albuminous substance, which prevents their 
coalescing so long as the milk remains at rest; but 
when the milk or cream is agitated sufficiently, as in 


churning, these coatings are broken, and the little} 


globules of fatty matter cohere and form the butter. 
Butter has a tendency to become rancid, because a 
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It is still not too late | 
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AGRICULTURE IN OREGON TERRITORY. 

Messrs. BatenamM & Harris:—Oregon has a very 
large surplus of produce, this year, consequently prices 
are lower than for several years past. Wheat dull; 
,sales at 75 cents per bushel. 
The subject of agriculture is attracting much atten- 
ition throughout the Territory. Societies are being 
organized, and much interest is manifested in them. 
The soil and climate of Oregon seem specially adapt- 
ed to the cultivation of fruit. Several Jarge nurseries 
are already in existence, whose proprietors have se- 
‘cured handsome returns for their outlay of labor and 
expense. Yours, very respectfully, 

Linn Co., Oregon Territory. Isaac Ditxoy, Jr. 


-7-eoe + 

American Herp Boox.—We have received from L. 
F. Allen, Esq., a prospectus for a second volume of 
the American Herd Book, which he proposes to pub- 
lish in a short ‘ime, if the “Short Horn breeders come 
forward in sufficient numbers to patronizegthe work, 
| by furnishing pedigrees of their stock, and subscribing 
for the book to a sufficient extent to warrant the ex- 
| pense of its publication.” Mr. A. has been induced 
to make this proposition, by the earnest solicitations 
| of owners and breeders of Short Horns at the Spring- 
|field Cattle Show and elsewhere; but having lost 
| money by the publication of the first volume, (in 1846,) 
| he is not disposed to undertake a second, without such 
/a guarantee of “ material aid” as will at least save 
|him from pecuniary loss. We regret that we did not 
| Teceive his circular in time to give it a full insertion 
in this paper. His terms are: a recording fee of 50 
cents for each animal whose pedigree is inserted, to 
| be remitted in advance with the pedigrees,and $5 per 
|copy for the book. Those wishing toinsert pedigrees 
|or subscribe for the work, are requested to notify Mr. 
| A. by letter, addressed to Black Rock, N. Y., previous 
|to the Ist of March next. 


Next Onro State Farr.—The question as to where 
the next Fair shall be located, will be discussed, and 
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portion of albuminous matter, which readily undergoes | no doubt settled, at the meeting of the Board in this 
decomposition, remains in it afteritis made up. This| city, on the 14th of next month; and propositions 
may be got rid of by melting the butter at a tempe-| from towns or cities desirous of obtaining that dis- 
rature of 180°, when the albumen will fall to the bot-/ tinction, should be made in writing, or by delegation 
tom, leaving the butter pure, and much less liable to! at that meeting. 
change—[but not of as pleasant flavor.—Eds. Cult.] | 
It was remarked, also, that when cows are compelled | 
to make much exertion, or travel considerable dis-| 
tances in obtaining their food, as is especially the case | 
in some parts of Switzerland, they will give milk from| 
which large quantities of cheese may be made, but) 
scarcely any butter. The carbonaceous elements of 
their food, out of which butter would otherwise be| Tue Horticutturist.—We call attention to the 
formed, being all consumed, in consequence of their) advertisement of this very useful, cheap and beautiful 
increased respiration ; while the casein is supposed to| monthly, and hope that its number of subscribers will 
be augmented by the decomposition of their tissues,| be largely increased in Ohio and the West, especially 
which is favored by the musculer action. Tempera-|as the suspension of the “ Horticultural Review ” 
ture, also, has great influence on the quantity of but-| leaves us destitute of any work of the kind nearer 
ter. When cows are exposed to cold, the carbona-| home. 
ceous portions of their food, instead of being converted; popyrar Lectures on Drawtne AND Desicn. 
into butter, will almost all be consumed in maintain-| wy, Minifie, Baltimore, Md. These Lectures will 
ing animal heat. By keeping cows as warm and | ¢aj] attention to the author’s Text Book of Mechanical 


quiet as is consistent with health, the greatest possible | Drawing, which is esteemed among the best of its 
mount of butter may be obtained. | class. ‘ 
_——-—-oo.—3-—-—s—> 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 1853. ADDRESS Rory = etcapar re Esq., yw hen 
ae P | i t © t nh an 

Ens. O. Cuttivator :—Will you mention that the | perme Ray wy cana. ie a — 
Agricultural Reports of 1853 were sent to a ywterel y a tile op Masten td nae, 

members of House and Senate in October last, by the) . ~ er 
wets ¢ ‘ | ’ vious s, can be had for $1,25 each. 
Secretary of State? Frequent inquiry is made in re-, nage by ail, 25 oi pnt aN ant fr an ot 
gard to them, and I presume in many cases the mem- | ‘Add 4. D eed aiden . 
bers have not received them, or if received, have not) Fess 21. 1%. LOG, WON p 
distributed. Yours truly, G. Spracve, | (<4 Notices of books and agricultural exchanges in 

Columbus, Dec. 29, 1854. Cor. Sec’y. | our next. 


Corrections.—Those who may discover any errors 
or omissions in sending the papers to subscribers, will 
please ask their Postmasters to inform us promptly— 
as they have a right to frank letters on such business. 
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ENTOMOLOGY FOR FARMERS—NO. 1l. 


“ Orper HymenorTera. — Bees, wasps, ants, saw- 
flies, and ichneumon-flies, of many different kinds, to- 
gether with other insects, unknown by any common 
names in the English language, belong to the order 
Hymenoptera. Their wings are four in number, are 
traversed by a few, branching veins, and are more or 
Jess transparent, or of a thin and filmy texture, as ex- 
pressed by the name of the order, which signifies mem- 
branaceous wings. They fly swiftly, and are able to 
keep on the wing much longer than any other insects, 
because their bodies are light, and compact, and their 
wings very thin, narrow, and withal very strong.— 
They have four nippers or jaws ; the upper pair being 
horny, stout, and fitted for biting or cutting ; the low- 
er are longer and softer, and, with the lower lip, which 
they cover, form a kind of beak or sucker. Their an- 
tenne vary in form and length; dut are most often 
cylindrical, and of equal thickness to the end. The 
males hfe no weapons of offence or defence except 
their jaws. The females are armed with a venomous 
sting, concealed within the end of the hind-body, or 
are provided with a piercer, of some sort, for boring or 
sawing the holes wherein their eggs are deposited. 
Hence the insects of this order may be divided into 
two groups, Stingers and Piercers. Though both of 
them undergo a complete transformation in coming to 
maturity, they differ from each other in the early 
states of their existence. The young of all the sting- 
ing Hymenoptera are soft, white, and maggot-shaped, 
and are without legs ; some of those of the Piercers 
have the same form, but the others more nearly resem- 
ble grubs and caterpillars, having a horny head, and 
six jointed legs, and when food fails them in one 
place, are able to creep to another, and can look out 
for themselves a proper place of shelter, wherein to go 
through with their transformations. The others are 
exceedingly helpless, and depend wholly upon the in- 


attentive nurses, for their food and habitations. When 
fully grown, nearly all of these young insects spin 
oblong oval cocoons, wherein they change to chrysa- 
lids, and finally to winged insects. A few, however, 
never obtain wings in the adult state ; but these are 
mostly certain neuter and female ants, the males of 
which possess wings. With the exception of the 
white ants, belonging to another order, it is only among 
Hymenopterous insects that we find certain individuals 
barren, and hence called meuters. These form the | 


stinctive foresight of their parents, or the daily care of | 


jtions on this subject. 
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find the lurking caterpillar, grub, or maggot, wherein 
\to thrust their eggs ;—the curious swellings produced 
by the gall-flies, and inhabited by her young ;—the 
clay cells of the mud-wasp, plastered against the walls 
of our houses, each one containing a single egg, to- 
gether with a large number of living spiders, caught 
and imprisoned therein solely for the use of the little 
mason’s young, which thus have constantly before 
them an ample supply of fresh provisions ;—the holes 
of the stump-wasp, stored with hundreds of horse-flies 
| for the same purpose ;—the skill of the leaf-cutter bee 
in cutting out the semicircular pieces of Jeaves for her 
patchwork nest ;—the thimble-shaped cells of the 
ground-bee, hidden, in clusters, under some loose 
stone in the fields, made of little fragments of tem- 
ipered clay, and stored with bee-bread, the work of 
many weeks for the industrious laborer ;—the waxen 
cells made by the honey-bee, without any teaching, 
upon purely mathematical principles, measured only 
with her antennee, and wrought with her jaws and 
tongue ;—the water-tight nests of the hornet and 
wasp, natural paper-makers from the beginning of 
time, who are not obliged to use rags or ropes in the 
formation of their durable paper combs, but have ap- 
plied to this purpose fibres of wood, a material that 
the art of man has not yet been able to manufacture 
into paper ;—the herculean labors of ants in throwing 
up their hillocks, or mining their galleries, compared 
wherewith, if the small size of the laborers be taken 
into account, the efforts of man in his proudest monu- 
ments, his pyramids and his catacombs, dwindle into 
insignificence. These are only a few of the objects 
deserving of notice among the insects of this order ; 
many others might be mentioned, that would lead us 
to observe with what consummate skill these little 
‘creatures have been fashioned, and how richly they 
‘have been endowed with instincts, that never fail them 
\in providing for their own welfare, and that of their 
future progeny.”—Dr. Harris. 

Not many of the Hymenoptera in this country are 
seriously injurious to vegetation ; but several are di- 
rectly beneficial to man, as the honey bee, ichneumon 
flies, and gall fly. 
| ‘Tne Honey Bee has in all ages been acknowledged 
|as the most useful and the most interesting of all in- 
‘sects. Years of patient research have been devoted 
to the investigation of its curious habits and natural 
history, and volumes have been filled with observa- 
Our aim and space will only 
allow us to glance at a few leading facts. 





principal part of the communities of bees, of wasps, | 
and of ants, that unite in making a habitation for the 
whole swarm, and in providing a stock of provisions | 
for their own use, and for that of their helpless brood ; | 
and nearly or quite all the labor falls upon these in- 
dustrious neuters, whose care and affection for the | 
young, which they foster and shelter, could not be | 
greater were they their own offspring. 
“ Hymenopterous insects love the light of the sun ; | 
they take wing only during the daytime, and remain | Wweres. 
at rest in the night, and in dull and wet weather.— | Every swarm or association of bees consists of three 
They excel all other insects in the number and variety | classes, as represented above—a queen, workers and 
of their instincts, which are wonderfully displayed in | drones. The queen is the mother of the whole fam- 
the methods employed by them in providing for the | ily, and the only real female amongst them. She lays 
comfort and the future wants of their offspring. If) all the eggs, except occasionally, it is said, a worker 
any of my readers are curious to witness for them- | may lay a few eggs which will only produce drones. 
selves the various arts, resources, and contrivances re- | The queen is distinguished from the other two classes 
sorted to by these insects, let them go abroad in the | by her greater length of body and shortness of wings 
summer, and watch them during their labors. They |—her color too is darker than that of workers, and her 
will then see the saw-fly making holes in leaves with belly is of a dark orange color, which renders her 
her double key-hole saws, and the horn-tail boring | readily distinghishable from the others. She has a 
with her augur into the solid trunks of trees ;—they | sting, but seldom uses it except in fighting with rival 
will not fail to observe and admire the untiring scru- | queens, hence she may be handled with impunity.— 
tiny of the ichneumon-flies, those little busy-bodies,| The workers are imperfect females, not strictly neuters. 
forever on the alert, and prying into every place to| Their business is to gather materials, and build comb 





Drone. 


Queen. 
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and store it with honey, also to nurse and feed the 
young larva, and guard the hive against enemies and 
intruders ; all of which duties are performed with the 
most consurmmate skill and faithfulness. They are 
the smallest in size, most numerous snd active, and 
armed withasting. But the drones !—their very name 
is a term of reproach—and of what use can they be in 
the hive? True enough, they are literally drones, and 
it has long been a matter of dispute as to what service 
they are in the household, although it is known that 
they are the only males, and hence it is reasonable to 
suppose that a few of this class are essential to the 
perpetuation of the family. The conclusion seems to 
be that nature has provided a superabundance of this 
class ; for it is certain that drones perform no labor in 
the hive, and are incapable of providing even for their 
own support, and as there is only one queen to be im- 
pregnated, and one male is sufficient for this, no good 
reason has been discovered for the existence often of 
several hundred drones inaswarm. They are known 
by being about double the size of workers, and having 
the head and body covered with short hairs, more dense 
than the other classes. They have no sting, hence 
may be handled with impunity. Drones make their 
appearance in May, and when the time for impregna- 


ting the queens and sending off swarms is over, about | 
the Ist or middle of August, they are all killed off or | 
turned out of the hive to die, by the workers ; so that | 


no drones are allowed to remain and share the winter 
store, which they took no part in collecting. 
One impregnation of the queen is sufficient for a 


whole year, and some writers say for her whole life, | 


which is 3 or 4 years. She goes on laying her eggs 
in the cells provided for the purpose, during the whole 
year, except in the coldest weather. The cells for 


producing drones are provided on purpose of larger | 


size, and those for queens, (of which but few are 
made,) much larger still. 

The eggs are hatched in about three days ; the lar- 
ve or grubs are then fed by workers for five or six 
days, when their cells are sealed over with wax, and 
they are left to form cocoons and change to pupe or 


chrysalids, and from these to perfect insects, which | 


is all accomplished in from 10 to 16 days, according 
to the class. The queens are said to attain perfection 
from the egg in 16 days, the drones 24 days, and 
workers 20 days. The number of bees in an ordinary 
swarm, and the number of eggs deposited in a season 
by one queen, are variously estimated by different wri- 
ters. The average may be computed about as fol- 
lows: Number of bees in a hive kept over winter, 
3,000 ; in the first swarm, 6,000 ; in the second, 5,000; 
added to present hive, 4,000 ; added to first swarm, 
3,000 ; added to second swarm, 2,000—total increase 
in one year, 20,000. The parent queen, it is said, 
always goes off with the first swarm, hence the num- 
ber of her own immediate descendants is about 18,000. 


For further remarks on the habits and instincts of bees, | 


and hints on their management, we must refer our 
readers to the various books on the subject. 

Of Wasps, (Vespe,) we hardly need to speak, as 
they are too well known to need description, and of 
too little importance to merit much consideration.— 
The only injury they commit, we believe, is killing 
bees, sucking the juice from some of our ripe fruits, 
and occasionally, when irritated, inflicting a severe 
sting upon their supposed enemies. 

There are several species of wasps, each differing 
essentially from the others in the method of construct- 
ing their nests or cells, and in the manner of protect- 
ing and feeding their young. The most noted kind is 
called the paper making wesp, from the material of 
which its nest is made, resembling paper. This va- 
riety lives in families or communities like bees, but 
not so numerous, and their methods of increase and 
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preservation are similar. Other varieties are solitary, 
as the mason wasp, which makes its cell of mud or 
clay ; or the carpenter wasp, which bores holes and 
| deposits its eggs in the sides of old stumps and trees, 
None but female wasps are said to live through the 
winter. These found new colonies in the spring, pro- 
ducing males and neuters or workers, as with the bees, 
and a few females in the latter part of the season.— 
The principal food of wasps, is the bodies of other in- 
sects, including bees, and a few kinds of ripe fruits. 

Ants, (Formice,) are a very common pest about 
dwellings and other buildings, and gardens, especially 
in warm climates. Like bees, they live in large com- 
munities, and consist of males, females and workers. 
The males and females are furnished with wings du- 
ring a portion of their lives, which they cast off before 
they die. The neuters or workers, which constitute 
the greater portion of each community, have no wings, 
and are chiefly occupied in providing food for the 
household, nursing the young, &c. Their food con- 
sists uf animal and vegetable juices, especially such 
}as are of u sweet taste. On this account, they are 
often troublesome about bee hives, and closets where 
‘sugar is kept. But to compensate for the mischief 
they commit, they are of some benefit in destroying 
other insects. 

Saw F tres, ( Teuthridinide.)—Under this name are 
described a large number of lazy flies, somewhat re- 
sembling wasps or hornets, and appear in May and 
June, upon the leaves of various trees and shrubs.— 
They have no sting, but the female is provided with a 
|regular saw or rasp, with which it cuts the Jeaves or 
twigs in a very curious manner. Most of the species 
deposit their eggs on the under side of leaves, and the 
larve, (called false caterpillars,) when numerous, do 
‘much mischief by consuming the leaves of fruit trees, 
'&e. One species, called: the vine saw fly, (Selandria 
vitis,) by Dr. Harris, has done much injury to grape 
vines, in some seasons, in New England. Another, 
(Selandria rosea,) is the parent of the rose slug ; and 
a still more injurious species, belonging to this tribe, is 
the parent of the 
Cuerry or Pear S ive, (Selandria cerasi.)—This 
|insect, in its larva state, is a sore pest to nurserymen 
,in many parts of the United States. It appearsin the 
form of a black slimy worm or slug, upon the leaves 
\of cherry, pear, plum and quince trees, sometimes in 
such numbers as to speedily consume the leaves, if not 
‘promptly attended to. We have not seen many of 
these insects in central Ohio, nor scarcely any south 
‘of this latitude. In northern Ohio they are some- 
'times quite numerous, but not as much so as in west- 
ern New York. The best method of stopping their 
‘ravages, is to sprinkle the trees with dry wood ashes, 
er fresh slacked lime, two or three times daily. These 
substances adhering to the slimy coats of the worms, 
‘soon destroy them. 
| The parent slug fly, Dr. Harris says, is of a glossy 
black color, the wings transparent, reflecting the colors 
‘of the rainbow, and somewhat rumpled or uneven on 
the upper side, as is the case with most of the saw 
iflies. The body of the female is rather more than 
| one-fifth of an inch in length—the male is somewhat 
smaller. They appear in the latter part of May, or 
early in June, and soon begin to lay their eggs, which 
are pleced within little incisions beneath the epider- 
'mis of the leaf. These hatch in about 12 or 14 days, 
and feed upon the upper side of the leaf for 26 days, 
growing to half an inch in length, changing their skin 
five times during this period. In a few hours after the 
last moulting, they leave the tree and descend into the 
‘ground, there forming little earthen cells or cocoons, 
and change to chrysalids, and if early in the season, 


|from these again in 15 days appear perfect flies, which 


lay a second crop of eggs, and produce another brood 
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of wormsin September. The chrysalids of this second | seem to us both arbitrary and impolitic ; among these 
brood remain in the ground through the winter, and, is the regulation-that no free pass will be given to any 
appear as flies again in spring. | freighter, and no return pass to any owner or driver of 
Gat F tes, ( Cynips,) are deserving of notice, only| cattle. Attendants of stock will be carried on the 
on account of the curious excrescences called apples, train with the animals, and on no other. This regu- 
on oak and other trees, and some shrubs, as the azalia| lation will operate severely upon drovers. The road 
or bush honeysuckle, called swamp apples. These pro- obliges the owner to send an attendant, and to take 
ductions are caused by the punctures of these insects, the risk upon himself of the lives of animals. They 
and the eggs therein deposited, which seem to pro- should take back all such necessary attendants with- 
duce a poisonous irritation of the vegetable juices, and out charge. 
a peculiar formation of tissues, according to the spe-| Such stingy policy can only be maintained by ex- 
cies of grubs inhabiting them. The nut galls of com- tensive combinations, which in a short time grow into 
merce, used in making ink, and in dyeing, are pro-, insufferable monopolies. We hope the Railroads will 
duced by these insects on a foreign species of oak.— not thus go on to court the ill will of their best cus- 
Warty knobs, on the twigs and roots of trees and tomers. They will neither make money or save 
shrubs, may commonly be attributed to this tribe of money by the operation. We must exonerate Mr. 
insects. The parent flies are quite small and insig- McCullom, the Superintendent of the N. Y. & Erie 
nificant—few of them exceeding one-sixth of an inch R. R., from being in favor of this obnoxious regula- 
in length, some not over one-tenth of an inch, _ tion. That gentleman did his best to prevent the 
Icunumon F tres, is the name of a class of flies be- measure, but was nearly alone in his opposition. 


longing to this Order,that are very beneficial to farm- 









ers, on account of the immense number of other in- 
sects they destroy. 


the larve or pupz of other insects, where their own 
larve, when hatched, subsist upon the fatty matter or 
juices, until the insects they inhabit are destroyed.— 
Thousands of caterpillars may often be found with 
ichnumon grub worms living within their bodies, and 
so weakened thereby as to be unable to complete their 
transformations. 

One species of these Ichnumonidea, lays its eggs in 
the pupz of the Hessian fly, (found in the sheaths of 
the wheat plants in midsummer,resembling flax seeds,) 
by which means the ravages of this insect are mate-| 
rially checked. We shall speak of this again when 
treating of wheat insects, and the means of prevent- 
ing their ravages. 


This is done by the females depositing their eggs in __ 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 





CorRESPONDENTS should bear in mind that we have 
a special department for advertisements, and it is con- 
trary to editors’ rules to insert communications with- 
out pay, that are designed to serve the writer as an 
advertisement. If “ Aunt Mary” had seen fit to fur- 
nish our readers the “ instructions for cutting dresses 
without patterns” of which she speaks, we should have 
published her communication with pleasure. 





A NEW YEAR’S TALK ABOUT THE CULTIVATOR, 


A Harry New Year to our readers. For five suc- 
cessive winters, as editress of the Ladies’ Department 
of the Cultivator, we have had the pleasure of greet- 


These ichnumon flies are mostly quite small, their ing our social circle with this time-honored expression 
bodies slender, black, and shaped somewhat like ants, Of heartfelt love and good will, and each successive 
or small hornets, and having four transparent wings. | year, we have sought to so conduct our portion of the 

Se ia ew as - pened es — oe readers, and _ 
| help to render each New Year a happy one; and we 
TEE CATIES TRADE WIEE BEW TURE. are grateful to our readers and an prow, who have 

Most of the live stock for the Eastern meat market) spoken so approvingly of our labors. 
is concentrated upon the Erie Railroad, at Dunkirk., Many articles, too, both from our pen and those of 
In reaching that point, considerable numbers are our correspondents, have been extensively re-published 
shipped at Sandusky by steamers, while by far the in other periodicals, thus increasing their usefulness, 
larger numbers arrive by the various lines of Railway | and showing the public estimate of the value of our 
from Illinois and other western States, upon the Lake | sheet. 

Shore Road, and from the Scioto valley, by the Cleve-. We have been glancing over the tenth volume, just 
Jand & Columbus Road. ‘The number of cattle and| completed, and find that we have been aided by nearly 
hogs by this ast route is enormous. The transporta-| fifty different correspondents, and we are justly proud, 
tion of dressed hogs in the winter seems to have been! not only of the number, but of the manner in which 
nearly abandoned, from the difficulty of getting them they have generally handled the great variety, of sub- 
through without encountering a thaw; and at best,| jects of which they have treated. We have also pub- 
the pork presented a sorry appearance when put in| lished, during the year, over one hundred valuable re- 





market. 

The great market day in New York city has re-| 
cently been changed from Monday to Wednesday, so 
that cattle need not arrive on Sunday, as heretofore. 
Since most of the stock from the West will have its 
last shipment at Dunkirk, it is important for drovers 
to know at what time they should be ready at that 
place. We learn that the Superintendent of the N. 
Y. & Erie Road has arranged to start the cattle ex- 
press train from Dunkirk, on Sunday morning—the| 
road being free on that day from other trains. By this| 
arrangement, stock will arrive in New York in season 
for the Wednesday market. In order to take this 
train at Dunkirk, all stock must be in that place by| 
Saturday evening ; if they arrive later, they must lie 
over till Tuesday. 

At the recent Railroad Convention in Cleveland, 













> several economical measures were resolved upon, which 





cipes for the housewife. 

Any one who will take the index which was sent 
with the last number, and read over the contents of 
our Department for the year, will, we think, be satis- 
fied that they are varied and valuable, and well worth 
preserving. If none of the numbers are lost,they can . 
be bound for a small sum, and thus each year will fur- 
nish a valuable addition to your library. Any num- 
bers which may have failed to reach subscribers, will 
be forwarded, if application is made by letter, postage 
paid, or when renewing subscriptions. 

We are truly grateful to all who have contributed 
to the interest of this Department the past year, and 
trust that we shall see as great and even greater in- 
terest manifested in the year upon which we now en- 
ter. Mrs. F. D. Gage, Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler, Mrs. S. 
C. Harris, Mrs. C. R. Colby, the cousins Rosella, Ma- 
tildie and Melane, and many others, may still be ex- 
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“oO OOOO a we 
pected as correspondents. We trust all who have; Mrs. Bloomer, who has removed to Iowa, will remain 
heretofore written wi!l continue to do so, and we take! as corresponding editor. The character of the paper 
this opportunity to invite contributions from those who will not be changed, and we hope it will receive a 
have never before written. We presume there are liberal support. 
few housekeepers in the State but could furnish at} Tyr Una.—We regret to learn that this valuable 
least a few valuable recipes, and thus mutually benefit paner has been discontinued, in consequence of the 
each other. P : ’ ill health of its editor, Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis.— 
For ourself, if a good Providence continues to favor The Una was edited with ability, and the woman’s 
us with health, we intend to devote more time than cause has lost in it an able champion. Since the de- 
ever before to the Cultivator, and hope to make it in- mise of the Genius of Liberty and the Una, we believe 


creasingly useful to the whole family circle. .,, the Lily remains the only paper devoted exclusively to 
May :.e not hope, too, that many of our readers will the elevation of woman. 





seek to extend the benefits derived from the Culti- 
vator, by increasing its circulation? Any of you can 
do it, we presume, if you will but devote a little time 
to it; and the names and money will in these “ hard 
times” be to us a very acceptable New Year’s| 
present. 


— OO ee - - 


LOOK AFTER THE POOR. 


Probably never has a New Year witnessed such, 
destitution and suffering in our country as the pres-| 
ent. The New York Tribune reports that nearly or| 
quite two-thirds of all the mechanics and laborers of 
that city are out of employment, and the remainder 
the’ most of them, had their wages reduced. Nearly 
all our cities, we presume from what we know, have 
dismissed their laborers in about the same ratio, and 
to some extent the same is true in the country. 

Still, hard times affect the farming population less, | 
probably, than almost any other class ; so that while. 
there is less suffering among them, they are the most | 
able to relieve the eufferings of others. Let none 
shudder at the tales of wo that reach them from abroad | 
while the poor in their own town are unsought out, | 
and unsupplied with the necessaries of life. “It is| 
more blessed to give than to receive,” but were it not 
so, the Golden Rule is still binding, and may we all) 
heed its lesson. 

Do not economize by dismissing laborers, either in| 
the house or field, if you can find them employment; | 
and if you can possibly afford it, put out your sewing 
and other extra jobs, to be done by the needy, and pay 
a liberal price for them; remembering that if you 
“help the poor to help themselves,” you confer a great-| 
er good upon them, than when you give them charity. 
Yet where you have not work to bestow, give what- 
ever you can spare—money, provisions, fuel or cloth- 
ing. 

" “ What's in your garret? have the moths 

For months been busy there? 

Aye, and have quite destroyed the clothes 
You’ve saved with prudent care. 

Come, pull them out, perhaps we may 
Find something that will make 


A poor man rich, if given to-day, 
And bless the hearts that ache. 


“ Winter is here—give, oh give, 
Whatever you can spare ; 

A mite will make the wretched live, 
And smoothe the brow of care. 

When plenty smiles around your door, 
And comfort dwells within, 

If you forget the worthy poor, 


—_— ee ea —_—— 
THE SNOW SHOWER. 


4 NEW SONG FROM AN OLD BARD. 


Stand here by my side and turn, I pray, 
On the lake below thy gentle eyes ; 
The clouds hang over it, heavy and gray, 
And dark and silent the water lies ; 
And out of the frozen mist the snow 
In wavering flakes begins to flow ; 
Flake after flake, 
They sink in the dark and silent lake. 


See how in a living swarm they come 

From the chambers beyond that misty veil ; 
Some hover awhile in air, and some 

Rush prone from the sky like summer hail. 
All, dropping swiftly or settling slow, 
Meet, and are still in the depth below ; 

Flake after flake 

Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 


Here delicate snow-stars out of the cloud 
Come floating downward in airy play, 
Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the milky way; 
There broader and burlier masses fall ; 
The sullen water buries them all ; 
Flake after flake, 
All drowned in the dark and silent lake. 


And some, as on tender wings they glide 
From their chilly birth-cloud, dim and gray, 

Are joined in their fall, and, side by side, 
Come clinging along their unsteady way ; 

As friend with friend or husband with wife 

Makes hand in hand the passage of life ; 

Each mated flake 
Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 


Lo! while we are gazing, in swifter haste 
Stream down the snows, till the alr is white, 
As, myriads by myriads madly chased, 
They fling themselves from their shadowy height. 
The fair, frail creatures of middle sky, 
What speed they make, with their grave so nigh : 
Flake after flake, 
To lie in the dark and silent lake. 


I see in thy gentle eyes a tear ; 

They turn to me in sorrowful though t; 
Thou thinkest of friends, the good and dear, 
Who were for a time, and now are not ; 
Like these fair children of cloud and frost, 
That glisten a moment and then are lost, 

Flake after flake, 
All Jost in the dark and silent lake. 


Yet look again, for the clouds divide ; 

A gieam of blue on the water lies ; 
And far away, on the mountain side, 

A sunbeam falls from the open skies. 
But the hurrying host that flew between 
The cloud and the water no more is seen ; 

Flake after flake, 
At rest in the dark and silent lake. 


(WiiuiaM CULLEN Bryant. 
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Grinpinc Mitts.—An improvement in mills for 
grinding feed, has been made by Amory Felton, of 
Troy, N. Y., which consists in the employment or use 
(of a corrugated cylinder, and a concave and cap, hav- 


’T will be a grievous sin. 


“ Yet warmth’s not all the poor demand, 
Nor shelter, nor yet food : 

And ye who pause, bestowing these, 
Withhold the greater good; 





For what they want, and what require ing spiral flanches and reciprocating teeth. The 
All things else above, os | grain to be ground is placed in a hopper above the 
Is kindly interest in their fate H ; > 
Llane? corrugated cylinder, and is made to rotate, when the 
oo os 


——_—— | grain passes between the concave described and the 
Tue Lity, heretofore published at Mt. Vernon, O.,| cylinder, and is crushed between the spiral flanches of 
and edited by Mrs. Bloomer, has, we see, been trans-| the concave and the corrugations on the cylinders, 
ferred to Richmond, Ind., where it will be edited by | and is then discharged, ground, by an opening in the 
our friend, Mrs. M. B. Birdsall, who some time since | end of the concave. This mill is now in use, and 
edited the Ladies’ Department of the Indiana Farmer, | grind four bushels of corn per hour by one horse 
and whose writings for the Cultivator have made her| power. Measures have been taken to secure a pa- 
acquainted with and beloved by many of our readers. ' tent.—Scientific American. 
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ON VISITING: 

Visiting is sometimes a source of the highest enjoy- 
ment, and contributes both to mora] and intellectual 
improvement. There is a pure delight, a heartfelt 
satisfaction, when kindred spirits meet to enjoy the 

* Feast of reason and the flow of soul,” 

which is unknown to those whose highest gratification | 
is the gossip’s tale of slander ; and this familiar inter- 

change of thought and feeling, tends to brighten the | 
chain of sympathy which links us to our fellows. We | 
were formed for social beings. Though most of us| 
prefer solitude to the society of an uncongenial spirit, 

yet there is no one whose sympathies and affections 


have not been blighted, but will say with the sensitive 
Cowper, 


* But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet.” 

There is a principle implanted in the breast of every 
human being, which can find gratification only in the 
society of those we love. We may roam through the 
unbroken forests, and revel with nature in her secret 
haunts, or stand beneath the jeweled skies at mid- 
night, and listen to the faint echves of distant music, 
till our hearts throb with the deep and mysterious 
emotions such scenes are calculated to inspire, and 
though the presence of an uncongenial] soul would be 
like cold water upon fire, yet we yearn even then for 
the presence of a kindred spirit, to whom we may turn 
“and read our own hearts answered from the depths 
of their soul speaking eyes.” Though it is not often 
we may enjoy the society of such, yet occasionally, 
interviews with these choice spirits are remembered 
with pleasure, and shine as bright spots on memory’s 
page, to cheer our hours of solitude. 

There are visits of another kind, which are fraught 
with no pleasure, and leave a sting behind ; and these, 
we fear, are far more numerous than those which are 
pleasant and profitable. Among too many of our sex, 
the faults and foibles of their neighbors form almost 
the only topics of conversation at home or abroad.— 
An afternoon spent in the society of such a person, is 
productive of no good. If we join in the conversation, 
we Jessen ourselves in our own estimation, and coun- 
tenance the sin we despise. If we listen in silence, 
solitude is far preferable, and if we reprove, we give 
offence. Such visits are a serious tax upon the time 
and patience of those who seek to improve by their 
social intercourse with their fellow beings. The so- 
cial principle implanted in our hearts, impels us occa- 
sionally to seek gratification in the society of our 
friends and neighbors, yet we often return to our 
homes sad and disappointed, and feeling that our time | 
has been wasted, that we have gained no new or use- | 
ful ideas, that we have neither received a benefit our- 
selves, nor conferred one upon others. Now this 
ought not so to be. It should be the aim of all, to 
profit by our social intercourse with each other. To) 
this end, we should labor for the improvement of the | 
mind, and glean information from even the humblest | 
sources. There is no good reason why females should | 
be so destitute of topics for conversation, as to find | 
exercise for the tongue only in expatiating upon the 
faults of the absent. We grant that our hands are | 
confined to a narrow sphere ; but the mind is unfet-| 
tered, and the pinions of thought free as the chainless | 
wind. Why should we attempt to bind it down to the | 
sordid cares of earth, or satisfy its craving for “ some | 
new thing” with the worthless “ husks” of the gos- | 
sip’s tale! When the broad fields of truth appear so | 
inviting, so rich with flowers of every hue, why should 
we turn aside and gather only the weed and nettle 
from the wayside, with which te wound ourselves and | 
friends? Strange that so many should seem to take 
no interest in those pursuits which enoble mankind, 
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and distinguish them from the brute creation, and are 
content with eating and drinking, and arraying them- 
selves in costly apparel, while the mind is left uncul- 
tivated and unadorned, and becomes like a garden 
overgrown with noxious weeds, where even the indus- 
trious bee could gather no honey. 
* Strange that the mind, formed 
Through the Universe to range, 


Should so ignobly cling to earth, 
Fond of its trifles and its toys.” 
Cherry Valley, 1854. C. R. C¥***, 
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HOMINY. 


We know the value of this article as an economi- 
cal, palatable, wholesome, nutricious food ; and we 
wish we could induce every one of our readers to try 
it, as we do every morning for breakfast. Hominy is 
coming more and more into use in this city every 
year, but not half as much as it wouldif better known, 
and particularly if our cooks knew how to prepare it. 
Nothing can be more simple, and that perhaps is the 
reason, because it is so simple nobody can understand 
it. We give the formula : 

Wash the hominy, if you think you must—though 
we should as soon think of washing flour before using 
it—and put it in soak in three times as much water as 
you wish to cook of hominy, and set it where it will 
become a little warm. Itshould soak at least twelve 
hours. Boil it in the same water in a porcelain lined 
kettle, until it is soft, still leaving each grain quite 
whole. Be very careful to keep sufficient water in 
the kettle to prevent the mass from sticking, or it will 
burn. When done, all the water will be absorbed. 
Never add salt, or butter, or meat to the hominy while 
cooking. Season it after it is done, or leave every 
one to add salt, sugar, butter, or meat gravy to his 
liking. 

The original way of making hominy, is with a 
wooden mortar and pestle,—the improved machine, a 
shaft armed with files, steam-driven, inside of a cylin- 
der, where the corn is entirely freed of the hulls. 

In this city, the article thus made is called samp, 
though very erroneously ; and the name of hominy 
only given to the product of a grinding mill, which 
cracks the corn, which is afterward winnowed of the 
hulls, and sifted into different degrees of coarseness. 
The coarsest is always best. It costs at present 
about three cents a pound ; it is cheaper and better 
than rice ; itis a good substitute for potatoes ; and 
$3 worth of hominy will go further than $10 worth 


'of potatoes.—W. Y. Tribune. 
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TO MY “LADY JANE.” 
BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 

Oh, saw ye e’er creature so queenly, so fine, 
As this dainty, wrial darling of mine? 
With a toss of her mane, that is glossy as jet, 
With a dance and a prance, and a frolic curvet, 
She is off: She is stepping superbly ~e Fb 
Her dark, speaking eye full of pride and of play. 
Oh, she spurns the dull earth with a graceful disdain, 
My fearless, my peerless, my loved Lady Jane! 


Her silken ears lifted when danger is nigh, 

Hiow kindles the light in her resolute eye ! 

lfow stately she paces, as if to the sound 

Of a proud, martial melody playing around. 

Now pauses at once, ’mid a light caracol, 

To turn her mild glance on me, beaming with soul ; 
Now fleet as a fairy, she speeds o’er the plain, 

My darling, my treasure, my own Lady Jane! 


Give her rein! let her go! Like a shaft from the bow, 
Like a bird on the wing, she is speeding, I trow— 
Light of heart, lithe of limb, with a spirit all fire, 

Yet swayed and subdued by my idlest desire— 

Though daring, yet docile, and sportive but true, 

Her nature’s the noblest that ever I krew. 

How she flings back her head, in her dainty disdain, 
My beauty! my graceful, my gay Lady Jane! 
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TEEL PLOUGHS.—THE SUBSCRIBERS 
would return their thanks to their friends, former customers, | 
and the public generally, for the liberal patronage heretofore re- 
ceived, and would now inform them that their stock on hand is 
large and complete, and one of the very best ever offered in this 
market, and offered for sale on the most reasonable terms. You) 
will find it to your advantage to call and examine for yourselves, | 
before purchasing. RAYMOND, ROBERTS & CU., 
Jan. 1-3tt No. 614 Main st., Cincinnati, O. 


‘VERGREEN TREES, &c.—THE UNDER- 

4 signed offers to his friends and the public, an extensive col- 
lection of Evergreens, including the popular as well as rarer kinds, 
Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, &c., all of finest quality, 
among which are the following : | 

500 African Cedars, (Cedrus Africana,) 6 to 12 inches. 

2,000 Deodars, (Cedrus Deodara,) 4 to 18 inches. 

20,000 Scotch Firs, 3 to 6 inches. 

500,000 Silver Firs, (European,) 4 to 7 inches. 

1,000,000 Norway Spruce, 4 to 8 inches. 

5,000 English Yews, 6 to 12 inches. 

2,000 Irish Yews, 1 to 2 feet. | 

50,000 Larch, European, 4 to 6 inches. 

20,000 Weeping Birch, 4 to 6 inches. 

40,000 Currants, Vietoria, Red and White Dutchess, White and 
Red Grape, Black Grape, &c. } 

50,000 Gooseberries, all the popular standard kinds, as well asthe | 
new large show varieties. 

20,000 Raspberries, Fastolff, Magnum Bonum, Red and White 
Antwerp. 

5,000 Strong Plums, leading varieties. JOHN SAUL, 

Jan. 1-1tt Washington City, D. C. 


| 
EAR STOCKS.—THE UNDERSIGNED OF- 
fers the following : 
400,000 one year seedling Pear stocks, very fine. 
100,000 one year seedling Pear stocks, extra fine and good. 
100,000 two year secdling Pear stocks, very strong and good. 
The quantity of these stocks in this country and Europe, at the) 
present time, is very limited. Persons, therefore, requiring any, 
should make early application. The whole are remarkably clean, 
vigorous, good stocks. Prices reasonable. JOHN SAUL, } 
Jan. 1-ltt Washington City, D.C. | 


TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER AND, 

MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, beautiful, | 
and yet simple Machine, furnish convincing proof of practical worth. | 
THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different States the past) 
season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and nearly all giving good 
satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres, proves it not only strong 
and servicable, but also simple and easily managed. It saves not} 
only the hard work of raking, but lays the grain in such good order | 
as to save at least another hand in binding. 

IT iS WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE SELF-RAK- | 
ING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in attaching a mowing | 
bar, so that I also warrant it as a MOWER. | 

Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170 ; of Mowing Bar, $30. Dis- 
count on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Bar, $5, for cash in ad- 
vance, or on delivery. Price of Mower, $120. 

(ey Pamphiets giving all the objections and difficulties, as well 
as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications. 

AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in ail sections where there 
are none. J. 8S. WRIGHT. 

** Prairie Farmer ” Warehouse, Chicago, Dec., 1854. | 

Jan. 1-5mat 


| 
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| about 80 of which are cleared 


‘| 


| son River, Antwerp, Fastolff, Franconia, and Knevett's Giant. 


| Dec. 15-tf 





TPHREE FARMS FOR SALE.—THE SUBSCRI- 
ber offers at private sale, three most desirable farms, situated 

in the vicinity of Newark, Licking county, Ohio, to wit: 
Ist. His CHERRY VALLEY Farm, on the old Columbus road, 


| two miles west of Newark, containing two hundred acres, one hun- 


dred and forty of which are cleared. On this farm are two large 
young Orchards, two large new Frame Houses, a Smoke House, 
Barn, new Stable for fifty horses, Sheds, Chicken Houses, Hog Pens, 
&c., a large garden handsomely fenced in, and indeed every conve- 
nience and every luxury that can be desirable on a farm. This 
farm is in the highest state of cultivation, no labor or expense hav- 
ing been spared to render it a model farm in this, as in ail other 
particulars. 

2d. His RICHLAND FARM, also known asthe Taylor or Fuller- 
ton farm, situated on the road to Hebron and the Ohio Canal, two 
miles from Newark, and containing 139 acres, one hundred of which 
is cleared. There is a good log house and stable on this farm, 
which is in a high state of cultivation, and cannot be surpassed for 
fertility. 

3d. His ENGLISH FARM, situated on Ramp Creek, on one of the 
roads to Hebron, four miles from Newark, and containing 133 acres, 

On this are two small old frame 
houses, a large frame Barn,a new saw mill, corn cracker and erush- 
er. This farm is also in a highly cultivated state. 

Also, a number of out lots (of every size) for sale. 

Persons desirous of purchasing a good farm, in admirable order, 
will find it to their advantage to cal] on the subscriber at his house 
in Newark, Ohio, where he can be seen at ali times. ‘Time will be 
given to the purchaser, if desired, and possession on the Ist day of 


April, 1855. N. B. HOGG. 
Newark, Dec. 1, 1854-3tt 
ASPBERRY PLANTS.—FOR SALE, RASP- 
) berry plants of the following varieties, at $40 per 1000: Hud- 

Al- 
so, a few of Brinklee’s Orange, at $20 per 100 plants, remarkably 
fine. Also, a few plants of the “ Thunderer,” Cushing, V. Presi- 
dent, Freneh, and Col. Wilder. 

Willow Cuttings of tested varieties at very favorable rates: 
One year old plants of Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines. 

Cc. W. GRANT, 
Nov. 15-3mt Newburg, Orange Co., N. Y. 


‘EVEN MORGAN STALLIONS FOR SALE.— 
\ The undersigned having recently engaged in the earriage man- 
ufactory business, now offer their seven Morgan Stallions tor sale, 
at reasonable prices. They were selected with great care by ihe 
subscribers in Vermont, and brought to Ohio for the improvement 
of stock. They are of the Gifford, Sherman and Bulrush stock.— 
One of the above named horses may be seen at the stable of Mr. 
Doulton, Maysville, Ky., one at the stable of Dr. Brown, Leesburgh, 
Highland Co., O., and one at James McCarty’s, in Xenia; the re- 
maining four may be found at the stable of the subscribers, in Co- 
lumbus. All communications promptly attended to. 


____ BLAKE & WILLIAMS. 
JULKLEY’S STEAM DRY KILNS.—GREEN 


> Lumber can be kiln-dried in 24 hours, by Bulkley’s patent plan 
—by superheated steam. Cost of Kiln, $20 for small size. Also, 50 
to 500 barrels of flour or meal, or 100 to 5,000 bushels of grain per 
day. Cost of Kiln $150 up, varying in size. Warranted superiorto 
any other mode. Single rights or territories sold low, and circulars 
sent gratis, on application to the patentee, at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Dac. 1-3t* H. G. BULKLEY. 


\COTT’S LITTLE GIANT PATENT CORN & 
COB MILL, Patented May 6th, 1854.—The attention of Plant- 
ers, Farmers, and Stock-feeders, in general, is respectfully calied 
to this Mill, as the most important article of the kind now in use,— 
not only well adapted to grinding Cob Meal for Stock, but Grists for 
the table, and especially Bread Mea! from corn not fully dry or ripe 
in the fall. 

In setting this Mill, no mechanic or frame work is wanted, only 
requiring to be fastened to a floor or platform. Easily adjusted and 
used by any body, even a child. 

The first premiums have been awarded to the Little Giant in the 
most complimentary manner, from Missouri to Maryland, at the 














| late Agricultural Fairs, and the thousands witnessing its perform- 


s O NUR SE R YME N- “AND DEALERS IN ance have ultimately given it the most ready commendations. 


TREES.—Wishing to clear a piece of ground, the coming} 
spring, containing about eighty thousand grafted Apple Trees, I will 
sell them for cash or approved credit, with interest, at EIGHTY 
DOLLARS per thousand. A)l orders filled in the rotation that they 
are reccived. The above are all first class trees, from 3 to 4 years | 
old, from 5 to 7 feet high, of the best leading varieties the country | 
affords, and very thrifty and fine. | 

Also, twenty thousand Apple Seedlings, 2 years old. | 
JAMES M. TAYLOR, 


Proprietor of the Commercial Nurseries, Syracuse, N.Y. | 
Jan. 1, 1855-3tt 


PPLE SEEDS.—ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS, 
fresh, cleananddry. BARNES, PHELPS & PUTNAM, 
Jan. 1-3tt Highland Nnrseries, Syracuse,N. Y. | 


SUGAR GROVE NURSERY.—THE SUBSCRI | 

\ ber offers this season a large assortment of Apple, Pear and 
Cherry trees, also ornamental trees and shrubs, which will be sold | 
on the most accommodating terms, either wholesale or retail.— 
Dealers will be supplied on reasonable terms. Treescan be shipped | 
east or west on the cars without delay, and they will be delivered | 
at the Depot free of charge, except packing. Address 
JAMES EDGERTON, | 

Dec. 15-3t*a Barnesville, Belmont Co.,O. | 


| 
| 
} 


These Miils, highly improved and enlarged, at no inconsiderable 
expense, are now offered, all complete, ready for attaching the 
team, and guaranteed in the most positive manner, at $44 for No. 
2, which is warranted to grind 10 bushels of feed per hour, with 
one horse ; No. 3, at $55, grinds 15 bushels per hour, with two 


small horses ; and No. 4, at $66, grinds 20 bushels per hour, with 
two horses. 
{ey Liberal discount to dealers. 
State and County rights for sale. SCOTT & HEDGES, 
No. 9 Water street, Cincinnati, O, 


Nov. 15-3tt 
y JILLIAM A. GILL, CAPITAL CITY AGRI- 

CULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & 
SEED STORE. Farm Implements of every description bought 


and sold, and received on Commission, No. 3 Exchange Buildings, 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


AME CHICKENS.—I HAVE A FEW PAIRS 
very fine pure Brahma and Shanghai fowls for sale. Address 
Dec. 16-3t* W. F. PARSHALL, Lebanon, O. 


4 for sale Bucks, Ewes and Lambs, of the premium long wooled 
stock of the Dayton Farr, all pure breed and healthy, at my farm 
one mile north of the ridge, Avon, Lorain county, Ohio. 

September 1, 1854.-3t* JOHN CHAMBERLAIN. 
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THE MARKETS. 

Onto CuntivatTor Orrice, December 29, 1854. 
Prices of farm produce remain very much as at last report. We 
can hardly anticipate any material change for some time, so that 
little is likely to be gained or lost by disposing of surplus supplies 
at present, in preference to holding on. Were it not for the strin- 


Architecture, and Landscape Gardening. 


gency in money matters, with present supplies prices would go up ; | 


but people are learning to live and trade with more economy and 
caution. The Pork trade has been much deranged by the late open 
weather. We see many live hogs going Eastin the cars. Prices 
are unchanged. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 28.—Flour, $9@962. Wheat, $227. Corn, 
$l. Beoves, $7 50@11. Live Hogs, $450. Dairy products in good 
demand. Stock of grain light, and high prices demanded. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 29.—FLour anp Grain.—Sales of Flour at 
$7 60. Wheat, $155. Oats, 38c. White Corn, 60c. 
Hoes.—The only sale heard of to-day was 300 head av. 225 lbs. at 


$475. The market is firm, but the warm weather has kept busi- | 


ness in check. ] 
Provisions.—Mess Pork, $11 37}4c. Prime Lard, 8¥c. 
Burrer, 15@17c for good roll. Eggs,20c. Cheese, W. R., 10c ; 
English Dairy, 12%c. Clover Seed, $6 50. 
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Ohio Cultivator for 1855. 
A REMEDY FOR “HARD TIMES.” 

Tur Eveventu Voice of the Ohio Cultivator commences this Jan. 
1st, 1855. The editors are resolved to spare no pains to maintain the 
reputation and usefulness of the paper; and with the benefit of ten 
years’ experience wuch travel among the farmers of the Weat, 
they believe that they can make the Cuntivator for the coming year 
of more value to its ‘readers than ever before, and better adapted for 
the soil and climate, and produ 
designed, than any other paper of the kind. 

AS A REMEDY FOR *“‘ HARD TIMES,” 












The Omo Cvinvator will aim to impart knowledge of improved meth- 
ods of cultivation, he avoid by injurious insects, 
&e., the most profitable kinds of crops, best breeds of stock, condition 
and prospects of the markets, &c. The Ladies Department will be 
continued. under the editorial charge of Mrs. BatswaM, assisted by 
numerous talented female correspondents. In short, the paper will 
be devoted to the interests of the Farm, the Sor, and the Finesipg, 
and seek the elevation of Lasor in all its legitimate interests ; oppos- 
ing quackery and humbug in all their forms, and filling the noble 
station of a true 
HOME PAPER OF THE WEST. 

ed on the Ist and 15th of every month 
le page and index at the end of the 
pages, for binding. 

RMS.—Single subscriptions $l a year. Four copies for $3. Nine 
; and th ame price (662; cents each) for any larger 
All subscriptions to be paid in advance, and to commence 
with the year. Persons sending Clubs, may have them directed to 
different effices if they choose ; and those having sent a smaller num- 
ber, may afterwards incr © nine, or more, at the Club rates. 
any person sending usa Club of Nine subscribers and $6, we will send, 
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tions of the region for which it is | 
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subject to him, and asking him to write us, stating terms, &c. 


Our Premium Serps will be ready for distribution in good time, 
and will be such as we are certain will afford gratification to those 
who receive them. 

Address 


BATEHAM & HARRIS, Columbus, Ohio, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


#3" Advertisements suited to the character of this paper will 
be inserted on the following terms: 


For five lines or less, two insertions...................e0++: 1 00 
Longer advertisements, per one hundred words, first time... 1 00 
Do. do for each subsequent insertion. .. 50 


Advertisements will be estimated to contain twelve words in 
each line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement. Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnished 
free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with such 
remarks as the Editors may deem just. 


THE HORTICULTURIST 
And Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste. 
XHE HORTICULTURIST IS A MONTHLY 


Journal, devoted to Horticulture and its kindred Arts, Rural 
g. Itis edited by P. Barry. 
the author of that popular work, The Fruit Garden, and for many 
years the Horticultural editor of the Genesee Farmer. Mr. Barry is 
universally acknowledged to be one of the best Pomologists in the 
world, and eminently fitted for thisresponsible station. He is aided 
by the best Horticulturists in the country. 


ITS SIZE AND APPEARANCE. 

The Horticulturist is a Magazine of forty-eight pages, without ad- 
vertisements ; and when Nursery and other advertisements are 
inserted, it is on a separate sheet, which can readily be removed 
before binding, It is printed on beautiful clear type, and on the 
finest paper, and its idustrations are sup: rb, both on wood and stone. 
It is stitched in a neat and appropriate cover, and makes a volume 
at the end of the year of nearly 600 pages. Each number, in addi- 


‘| 


| tion to numerous Wood Engravings, contains a Frontispiece on 


| 








Stone, of some fine Fruit or Flower, drawn and engraved from na- 
ture, by the very best living Artists. These plates alone are worth 
more to every Fruit Grower than the cost of the work, enabling 
every one to judge not only of the appeararce but the character of 
each, as every plate is accompanied with full and correct descrip- 
tions. In addition to these are fine elegant designs for Cottages, 
Country Seats, Summer Houses, Arbors, Rustic Bridges. In short, 
nothing escapes notice that can make a Country Home plesant and 
beautiful. While the Horticulturist is at least in appearance equal 
to any work published in the country, the publisher has the satis- 
faction of knowing that the best Pomologists and the Press both in 
this country and in Europe pronounce the Horticulturist and Jour- 
nal of Rural Art and Rural Taste to be the best Horticu:tural Jour- 
nal in the world. 

Still further to add to the value of the work, and meet the im- 
proving taste and increasing wants of the Horticultural community, 
we also publish an edition with Colored Plates, each number con- 
taining a full page engraving of some new, rare, and valuable fruit 
or flower, correctly colored from nature by the best living artists in 


this line. 
ARRANGEMENT. 

The first twenty or thirty pages of this work is occupied with 
valuable papers by the editor and correspondents. Then follow 
some six or eight pages of Foreign Notices, containing everything 
new and important in European Horticulture for the past month.— 
Ten or twelve pages of Editor’s Table closes the number; and to 
the learner this department is a very valuable part of the work, as 
it contains simple and invaluable directions for the uninitiated in 
every department of Gardening, given in answer to numerous in- 
quiries. 

Terms.—Two Dollars per year. With Colored Plates, $5. A 
new volume commences with the January number. 

Agents are allowed 25 per cent. commission from our regular 
terms. The same commission to Clubs of Four or more, making 
the Plain Edition only $1 50 to Clubs and Agents—and this for one 
of the most beautiful Magazines published. 

£# Specimen numbers sent free to all who wish to examine the 
werk or obtain subscribers. Postmasters, Nurserymen, Fruit-grow 
ers, all who love Fruits and all who love Flowers, all who would 
love to see “‘ this wilderuess blossom asthe rose,” are requested to 
act as Agents. JAMBS VICK, Jr., 

Jan. 1, 1854. Rochester, N. Y. 


SAGE ORANGE SEED AND PLANTS. — 
The undersigned, successors of Jas. Sumpter & Co., would 
return thanks for past favors, and solicit future patronage. We 





| have a large lot of very superior pla: ts, grown where they fortun- 


| ately had a sufficiency of rain. 


To | 


: remium, 4 PACKAGE oF CHorce Sreps, nine or more varieties, post | 1 
666 proukem, 8 Fas | fences, at from 75 cts. to $1,00 per rod—one-third to be paid when 


paid, or, if preferred, a complete Volume for any previous year, in 
paper cover. 

Tue Postrace of the Cultivator is only 6 cents per year at any office 
in Ohio, and 12 cents in any other State, if paid in advance. 

County AcrEnts.—By the advice of our friends, we have con- 
cluded to employ traveling agents for a few weeks, in a number of 
counties. To young men of good character and intelligence, who 
are well known among the farmers of their county, and feel inter- 
ested in promoting the circulation of the Cultivator, we wiil allowa 
fair compensation for performing this work. Such of our friends as 
now a suitable person for this purpose will oblige us by naming the 


k 





Those wishing to purchase either 
by wholesale or retail, we are confident we can accommodate, not 
only in plants, but also in price. We import our own seed direct 
from Texas. It shall be fresh, and of the best quality. 

We also continue to plant, cultivate, trim and mature complete 


planted, and balance when completed. Hedges set and warranted 
at from 30 to 40 cts. perrod. Hedges grown for what disinterested 
persons will say they are worth when completed. Hedges com- 
pletely grown at $1,00 to $1,25 per rod, to be paid for when com- 
pleted. We wish a large number of active business men, living in 
localities where hedging is wanted, to take hold with us in their 
construction----the sale of plants, seed, &c. Such as have the con- 
fidence of their neighbors shall receive a goodchance. Letus hear 
from you gentlemen; the enterprise is not only laudable, but will 
pay McGREW, LEAS & CO. 

Dayton, O., Sept. 22, 1854. 

















